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Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


1938 --- Special Contests --- 1938 


Literary : 


Hand Set 


Publicity 


Open to member publications—no extra fees required—no entry forms—rules below 


LITERARY CONTEST—Open to Member MAGAZINES 


The Writers’ Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in co-operation with the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
offers three medals for the best literary 
work appearing in the magazines 
which are members of the C. S. P. A., 
published between February 1, 1937, 
and January 31, 1938. Medals will 
be awarded for the best poem, the 
best story, and the best article sub- 
mitted and the awards will be an- 
nounced at the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of the Association. 

The entries will be read by a com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
Writers’ Club and the final selection 
will be made by a Board of Judges 
named by the officers of the club. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Three types of writing may be 
entered—poems, stories, and articles. 


2. There is no limit to the length 
of the individual article, it being as- 
sumed that it is of average school pub- 
lication length. 

3. By “article” is meant any piece 
of writing other than a poem or story 
which has appeared in the magazine. 
It may be an essay, interview or simi- 
lar type of writing. 

4. The material must have been 
published between February 1, 1937, 
and January 31, 1938. 

5. A school may enter ONE con- 
tribution in EACH group. It is not 
necessary to enter all groups but de- 
sirable. 

6. A school will make its selection 
of the poem, story or article which is, 
in its own estimation, the best of its 
kind published during the specified 
period in its magazine. 

7. Mount this on plain, white pa- 


PUBLICITY CONTEST—Open to All Members 


A contest for publicity printed in 
member-publications concerning the 
activities of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and its Fourteenth 
Annual Contest and Convention. The 
story should contain the information 
given in the Contest and Convention 
announcements and any other mate- 
rial sent out from the C. S. P. A. of- 
fice. It should include the participa- 


tion of your school and publication 
in the C. S. P. A. affairs. 
Rules of the Contest 

1. All member-publications are elig- 
ible for entry in this contest. 

2. Mount copy on a sheet of plain, 
white paper, approximately 8x11 
inches, indicating the name of the 
publication, school, city and state, and 
the date of publication. Include ad- 


per, approximately 81x11 inches, 
indicating the name of the publica- 
tion, school, city and state, the date 
of publication and the signed state- 
ment of the faculty adviser to the 
effect that the entry is approved and 
that all the information is correct. 

8. All entries must be from maga- 
zines which are members of the C. S. 
P. A. 

9. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 202 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. Be sure to indicate plainly on 
the envelope—Literary Contest. 

10. Results will be announced at 
the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
the C. S. P. A.” The winning copy 
will be printed in The School Press 
Review, April, 1938, issue, together 
with the pictures and biographies of 
the writers themselves. 


viser’s authentication. 

3. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 202 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. Be sure to indicate plainly on 
the envelope—Publicity Contest. 

4. The results will be announced at 
the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
the C. S. P. A. An appropriate award 
is made. 


HAND SET PUBLICATIONS—Open to Qualifying Members 


The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, in co-operation with the 
American Type Founders Company, 
of Jersey City, New Jersey. presents 
this contest in addition to the regular 
publications contest. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Only publications printed, set, 
or both, in the school print shop mav 
be entered. 

2. The entries must be identical to 


DEADLINE 


those entered in the Fourteenth An- 
nual Contest of the C. S. P. A. 

3. The mechanical set-up, form, 
and printing only is judged in the 
contest; the quality of writing is not 
taken into consideration. 

4. A school may enter as many 
publications as it has memberships in 
the C. S. P. A, 

5. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 202 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
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City. Be sure to mark plainly on the 
face of a stamped (3c) envelope at- 
tached to the package—Hand Set 
Contest. 

6. All entries must be _ publica- 
tions which are members of the C. S. 
P. A. 

7. The results will be announced at 
the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
the C. S. P. A. Engrossed certificates 
will be given the publications placing 
in the Contest. 
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Journalism For Teachers 


By CHARLES AUSLANDER 


Instructor in Journalism; Adviser, Liberty Bell; Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OURSES in journalism for stu- 
dents in elementary and second- 
ary schools are almost traditional 

now, thanks to the spade work done 
by many pioneers. Sometimes these 
courses are curricular, sometimes ex- 
tra-curricular; a few follow regular 
syllabi, others are more experimental; 
originally a little too belletristic per- 
haps, they are now becoming much 
more “fourth estate” in character. But 
whatever their nature, courses in jour- 
nalism are popular everywhere, as also 
are the newspapers and magazines 
which are their natural result. And 
their popularity—due no doubt to the 
need all young people feel for self- 
expression-—explains their spread; for 
it is not school administrators but the 
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students themselves who demand them. 


However, courses in journalism for 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers—well, that is another matter en- 
tirely. Whoever heard of teachers tak- 
ing courses anyway; aren’t they sup- 
posed to give them? This notion, of 
course, is becoming antiquated today. 
Granted that teachers do take courses, 
why should they go in for journalism? 
Aren’t they all “college grads,” and 
as such aren’t they supposed to know 
all things pertaining to their profes- 
sion? Especially teachers of English— 
surely they are well qualified to teach 
journalism and to act as advisers of 
school publications. So argue school 
administrators, perhaps, unable to find 
teachers especially trained in elemen- 
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tary and secondary school journalism. 

A “hunch” on the part of the writer 
that teachers on the job feel different- 
ly, corroborated by Mr. Edward J. Ke- 
hoe, chairman of the Lectures and 
Studies Committee of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association, led to an experi- 
ment now being conducted under its 
auspices to make teachers more expert 
in teaching journalism in elementary 
and secondary schools and in sponsor- 
ing the regular publications—news- 
paper, magazine, and annual—of such 
schools. 


NTER room 409 of the Maxwell 
Training College Building, Park 
Place, near Nostrand Avenue, Brook- 


lyn, New York, any Thursday after- 


One 











noon at about 4:30 and you will find 
seven women intently discussing with 
the writer—the only man there—prob- 
lems arising out of a perusal of mimeo- 
graphed sheets, school newspapers or 
annuals, and such other material as 
booklets on typography, make-up, the 
reading of newspapers and how to 
write for them distributed for the ask- 
ing by The New York Herald-Tribune 
and The New York Times. 


The seven women are teachers in 
Brooklyn elementary, junior and sen- 
ior high schools; the man is the in- 
structor. Instead of lecturing—a 
method he considers much too dull, 
formal, and inefficient—he prepares 
mimeographed sheets which outline 
journalistic procedures and pose in- 
teresting and worthwhile questions 
primed to stir comment and debate. 
He collects and distributes the sup- 
plementary material to enrich and en- 
liven the main current of discussion 
and to aid his student-teachers solve 
individual problems. 


Why did they elect this course—a 
course, by the way, which carries no 
college credit for higher degrees? Per- 
haps they ought to be allowed to an- 
swer this question themselves. Mrs. 
Fileen I. O'Shea of the Eastern Dis- 
trict High School states: “I have be- 
come especially interested in journal- 
ism because of an assignment as liter- 
ary adviser of the school magazine 
and a desire to vitalize the teaching of 
composition in the class room. Stu- 
dents need training in selection of facts 
and in critical-mindedness, which is 
really the proper evaluation of these 
facts; and both of these objectives may 
be realized through newspaper study. 
I wished to extend my own knowledge 
and obtain new teaching ideas and so 
was attracted to this course.” Her 
friend, Miss Adaline B. Canning, of 
the same school explains that she 
“wanted to get a few points on high 
school publications.” 


RS. EVELYN GORDON of Boys’ 

High School says that her hus- 
band suggested that she “take a course 
in journalism, for he remembered how 
much he had enjoyed his, and he 
thought, too, that it would prove a 
valuable teaching aid. I consulted the 
various college catalogues but couldn’t 
find anything exactly suited to my 
needs. Columbia’s courses were for the 
journalist, not for the teacher who 
wanted to use journalism as a teach- 
ing device. The courses at the New 
School for Social Research were not 
suitable, either. Then, when I saw the 
bulletin of the Brooklyn Teachers’ As- 
sociation I was delighted, for this 
course seemed so exactly what I had 
hoped to find. I thought that a course 
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such as this one would help me reach 
the students. I wanted it to be a stim- 
ulus, to suggest new approaches by 
means of a medium with which the 
students were already familiar. I want- 
ed to learn a little about the techniques 
of newspaper writing because so often 
the newspaper is suggested as a class 
project. The students like it.” 


Mrs. Frances A. Cross of Public 
School 209 remarks: “My problem was 





Success Marks 
Instructor’s Record 


The instructor of the course out- 
lined here has, in his ten years as 
teacher, sponsored a poetry anthology 
in which original verse written by his 
students appeared; a school magazine 
the editor of which, Mr. David Wru- 
bel, is now—four years later—produc- 
ing a volume of poetry; and the news- 
paper, of which he is the adviser, 
“The Liberty Bell,” which has achiev- 
ed Medalist rank and All-Columbian 
honors in typography and editorials 
in the last three contests of the Colum- 
tia Scholastic Press Association. Dr. 
Elias Lieberman, principal of the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
claims that this paper “serves not only 
as an outlet for student expression 
through journalism but as a valuable 
educational tool. News pages, col- 
umns, special interviews, book reviews, 
editorialsx—to mention some of the 
outstanding features — orientate our 
young men and young women not 
only for more efficient living in our 
schoo! world, but for a mature atti- 
tude toward the greater world out- 
side.” 








to find a course that would not only 
keep me alert, but give me information 
and pleasure. I think this course does 
all. I selected this course mainly be- 
cause I have the management of an 
elementary school paper, and I thought 
I would receive information concerning 
this project. I had no special problem 
to solve, other than to get the ideas of 
a successful faculty adviser of a school 
paper and to become more efficient in 
my own endeavor.” 


Miss Mary A. Walsh of Junior High 
School 109 adds: “A year or so ago 
I was asked to take charge of the 
school magazine. Inasmuch as I had 
never worked on a newspaper or a 
magazine before and had not received 
instruction in newspaper work in the 
teacher-training school I attended, I 
did not feel capable of handling the 
project. I had no confidence in my 
ability and never felt sure of myself. 
Thinking that the knowledge I might 
get from taking a course in journalism 
might help to bolster up my confi- 
dence, I decided to take this course.” 


RS. DOROTHY BERGFELS of 
Junior High School 50 com. 
ments: “Perhaps because my father 
was a newspaper man and the subject 
of ‘journalism’ sounds a familiar note, 
possibly because of an unexpressed de. 
sire to be a more potent English teach. 
er and perhaps because at my first 
interview with the instructor I realized 
I’d have an interesting as well as infor. 
mative time—perhaps for all these rea. 
sons—I decided to become a regular 
attendant on Thursdays at the journal. 
ism course. 

“And Miss Olive Kimball of Junior 
High School 128 concludes: “I took 
this course to be able to navigate in a 
totally unknown sea: ‘unknown’ be. 
cause without any journalistic experi- 
ence whatsoever I suddenly found the 
school paper thrust into my keeping.” 


iy THESE testimonials are analyzed, 
several interesting facts are re. 
vealed: (1) teachers—even teachers of 
English in high school—feel the need 
for special instruction in journalism; 
(2) teachers are anxious to use the 
journalistic approach as a device for 
motivating composition in the class 
room; (3) teachers want to train their 
students in the critical reading of news- 
papers and magazines and in their 
proper appreciation; (4) courses in 
journalism—enjoyable as well as in- 
formative—for teachers on the ele- 
mentary and secondary school level are 
hard to find; (5) administrators and 
supervisors, finding a dearth of teach- 
ers especially trained for the work, do 
not hesitate to assign teachers to super- 
vise school publications whether these 
teachers feel adequate or not. 

This would not be so bad if super- 
visors themsélves had the necessary 
training and experience to help teach- 
ers while on the job, but the supervisor 
who can give such aid—“first aid” per- 
haps would be a better term—is the 
exception rather than the rule. The 
teacher is therefore left free to sink or 
swim, according to his ability or in- 
ability to learn through trial and error. 
At best there is plenty of waste mo- 
tion; sometimes there are heartaches, 
headaches, sleepless nights and unnec- 
essary misunderstandings; and occa- 
sionally a sponsor of a school publica- 
tion comes to grief. No wonder teach- 
ers have come to look upon such spon- 
sorship as an ordeal by fire rather than 
as the mark of distinction it ought to 
be. 

The pity is that this deplorable con- 
dition need not exist and that it is no 
one’s fault that it does exist. Journal- 
ism on the elementary and secondary 
school level is, comparatively speaking, 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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English And The News 


By CHARLES ROBERT GASTON, Ph. D. 


(0-Chairman of English Department, Theodore ‘Roosevelt 
High School, New York, N. Y. 


N OUR present era when we are 
I educating in the metropolitan high 

schools great numbers of boys and 
girls who have slight interest in belles- 
lettres, we are turning more and more 
to the news and the newspapers and 
magazines as a source of instruction in 
English. You who are gathered here 
this afternoon are the leaders of your 
schools in the study of contemporary 
periodicals and in the best possible pre- 
sentation of the facts and fancies of 
your school life in varied types of 
school publications. 

What should be some of the aims 
of your effort? 


My pupils asked me today, “What 
magazines do you think we should 
not read?” 


“What newspapers should we not 
read?” 


Y ANSWER was a cautious one. 
1 could not say, “Do you read 
the— naming a highly sensa- 
tional pulp magazine, for if I had said 
that there would have been the lure 
of the forbidden. No, I said, “Read 
at your own level of interest.” As you 
grow more mature, you will seek more 
mature reading. 


You, of this audience, need scarcely 
be told that your ideal should be to 
seek the best newspapers and maga- 
zines as your models. “If you see it 
in The Sun, it’s so.” Avoid misstate- 
ments. Seek to tell the truth exactly. 
Spare no pains to search for the full 
and right account of any school event 
that you chronicle. Count it a great 
day when you can look through a 
whole issue and find not one error of 
fact, no person called “Dr.” who is not 
“Dr.”, no time of a meeting misstated, 
no program given incompletely or in- 
accurately. Avoid stealing another’s 
writing. 


TEN another slogan comes to the 


“All the news that’s fit to 
print.” You have a great responsibility 
in your choice of what you put into 
your papers. You can often search 
about and find human interest stories 
that are perfectly proper, yet have 
never been put into print before. Be 
proud when your paper makes the 
readers talk to each other about some 
fresh and proper and true story that 
you have unearthed by your searching 


fore: 
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Suggests Papers 
As Materials Source 


Dr. Gaston has given us a digest of 
his address before a sectional meeting 
of the C. S. P. A. at the March, 1937, 
Convention. There is abundant ma- 
terial in the daily newspapers and 
current periodicals for studying, com- 
parison and criticism. This material 
can be collected, mounted and added 
to until it has become an invaluable 
aid and guide to news writing and 
journalism classes and to staffs of 
school publications as well as to the 
regular English classes. 
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gaze and thought and inquiry. 

Now to tell the news in good Eng- 
lish is an ideal that you must never 
shirk. You are beset on every hand 
by specimens of slipshod writing. Let 
your ideal be to write every article in 
acceptabie English. Be proud of your 
language. Do not let yourselves wal- 
low in words. 

Fred Newton Scott, a revered teach- 
er at the University of Michigan, 
sounded a warning about the news- 
papers some years ago at a meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Chicago when he spoke on 
“the undefended gate.” He showed 
what abounding errors in the use of 
English appear daily in the newspap- 
ers from the haste with which they are 
written and printed. Many of our 





Entry Forms For 
Contest Mailed 


Nearly 10,000 school publica- 
tions are on the C.S.P.A. mailing 
list to which announcements con- 
cerning the Contest and Conven- 
tion are mailed. These are sent 
out prior to and during the 
Christmas holidays and again, for 
the Convention, in January. 
These bear return addresses but, 
despite our best efforts, many go 
astray. 

If you do not receive your an- 
nouncements, entry forms, etc., 
socn after this magazine reaches 
you, look first in your school mail 
boxes and then write to us for ad- 
ditional copies. 


young people are exposed to these 
flimsy sheets with their sensational 
headlines, their cheap diction, their 
countless errors in literacy, their taw- 
dry point of view. Yet in this very 
material there is a source for corrective 
exercises with subject matter that pu- 
pils find appealing. There is a rich- 
ness which we are glad to avail our- 
selves of in many mimeographed sheets 
of adventurings with sentences and 
many silent reading exercises which 
have the merit of freshness of subject 
within the range of the pupils’ experi- 
ences. 


A distinguished member of the fac- 
ulty of Teachers’ College aptly says: 
“Teach the children what they will do 
anyhow.” Make collections of speci- 
men sheets showing the use of news- 
paper material for English classes for 
yourselves. Read with a discerning eye. 
Blue-pencil the errors in judgment and 
form that you find as you read your 
magazines and newspapers. 


HUS far I have said nothing about 

the courses in journalism which are 
becoming more and more popular 
throughout the Greater New York reg- 
ion. Here are some sheets which show 
you what is being done in this field in 
some of the schools. If your school is 
too small to make it feasible to gather 
a group together for such a study, you 
can make progress by a study of your 
own. 

Study how to be truthful in your 
stories of events, alert and searching 
in your range of material, full of im- 
agination and good taste when you 
reach out to the field of polite litera- 
ture, staunch and right in your lang- 
uage, and then all your efforts in your 
vastly interesting chosen field of scho- 
lastic journalism will pay you good 
dividends in satisfaction and true edu- 
cation. 


We Are Honored 


The editorial “What Price Creative 
Work?”, appearing in the November, 
1937, Review, is to be reprinted in 
“School Activities,” the national extra- 
curricular magazine. Mr. C. R. Van 
Nice, managing editor, writes: “I am 
finding your publication immensely in- 
teresting,” and requests permission to 
reprint the editorial. 


Three 
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ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT 


T IS THE intention of the C.S.P.A. and the Editors of 

The School Press Review to add to the Association and 

its program every feature that will enable the organiza- 
tion to continue its leadership for the betterment of the 
school press. Any deficiencies apparent to date are because 
of the non-professional character of the Association and its 
personnel, their lack of time to be devoted exclusively to 
the work, and insufficient funds on which to operate. 

This issue of The Review carries two evidences of im- 
provement and the march toward the fulfillment of this 
policy; the Yearbook supplement, and the promise of an- 
other, and the adoption of a more expensive and more serv- 
iceable paper for The Review. This issue is printed on 
Warren’s Cumberland stock, more expensive than is ordi- 
narily used, and also of an ivory tint which is more pleasing 
to the eye. 

It is hoped that other evidences of the sincerity of our 
aims may soon be in evidence both in the work of the 
Association and the pages of The Review. 
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ANOTHER CONTEST 


N A FEW more days the deadline for newspapers in 

the Fourteenth Annual Contest of this Association will 

be with us and the magazines will have to meet their 
annual obligation a short time after that date. With these 
comes the perennial question, why contests? 
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It seems as if that question is raised by someone with 
respect to everything annual or periodical. A justification 
for a contest or for any type of competition or rating is 
usually demanded by those with whom one associates or by 
those who may be connected with the event in question, 
No matter what the occasion may be, there are doubting 
Thomases. But they have their advantages; they keep us 
on our toes. 

Even Christmas, so generally accepted that it seems a 
part of our bone and fiber, requires its annual justification, 
Within a few days newspapers all over the country will be 
carrying that famous editorial from The New York Sun 
of the late nineteenth century, “Yes, there is a Santa Claus.” 
And an author named Charles Dickens had his say along 
the same lines to such an extent that Christmas would 
hardly be Christmas without a re-reading of his famous 
work. 

We are not comparing ourselves and our Contest with 
Christmas, but we find it necessary to restate some of our 
general beliefs as to the efficacy of the Contests. We prefer 
to term this event an annual rating, for the competitive ele. 
ment in its usual application is somewhat remote from 
school press work. We believe that a periodical comparison 
of one school publication, representative of the work of its 
students, with others produced under similar circumstances 
is a worthwhile enterprise. It serves as an annual check, 
a continuous stimulation to good work on the part of the 
staff members, arouses the interest in the publication in 
the school in general that is most desired by the staff and 
the adviser, and establishes standards and goals that are 
most necessary if the achievement of any desired end is 
intended. 

Compare any publication affiliated with this Association 
today with that of 1925 and the afswer will be so obvious 
that words can convey no greater explanation. We believe 
that no school publication loses by its association with any 
press group and whether it is the C.S.P.A. or another, let 
such membership and its consequent competition be a part 
and parcel of its program for 1938. 
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HE Columbia Scholastic Press Association congratu- 

lates The Ah La Ha Sa on achieving for a school pub- 

lication the unusual distinction of reaching the quarter 
century mark. You antedate the existing press associations 
which were established for the purpose of helping the pub- 
lications to better themselves. The Ah La Ha Sa seems to 
have reversed the order and to have set the standards for 
the press associations! Three “firsts” and two “medalists” 
is your record with the C.S.P.A. I am sure it would have 
been five “medalists” if that order had been established 
earlier. We hope your success in school and community 
may be continuous, that your leadership may be maintained 
indefinitely, and that your years may be without end or in- 
terruption. 


7 y 7 
HE director of the C.S.P.A., who is also the editor of 


The Review, does not escape the usual number of let: 
ters asking for assistance and propounding questions 
requiring many hours of work to handle satisfactorily. Here 
are a few from the current mail: 
“J want to start a school paper and I should like for you 
to give me any ideas that you have.” 
“Our seventh and eighth grades are organizing a maga 
zine. Can you help with suggestions regarding make-up?” 
“Please send us price list of your publications—copy © 
analytical score sheet—and tell us how you can help us help 
editors and advisers of senior high school newspapers.” 
(This from a printer.) 
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We See by the 


ROM far away India comes The 

Chand Bagh Chronicle for the 

Third and Fourth Quarters of the 
Golden Jubilee Year, 1936-’37. This 
quarterly is issued by the Isabella Tho- 
burn College at Lucknow, and is print- 
ed entirely in English. It bears a white 
and gold cover, runs to thirty pages 
and covers the school for the students 
and alumnae in thorough fashion. 


Breaking away from their older as- 
sociates, the children of the kindergar- 
ten through third grade of the Glad- 
stone School, Chicago, IIl., published 
their own “Little Paper.” At least that 
is what they called the first issue in 
the mast head. On the cover, which 
carried a large Easter Rabbit as an 
illustration, was a rectangle, enclosing 
a question mark and the suggestion, 
“Name the Paper in this Square.” 


It turned out to be a three-page-and- 
cover hectographed issue with two full- 
page drawings, one by a kindergarten 
student and the other by a 1A pupil 
with the significant name of Cyntha 
American. 


The School Principal, Miss Isabel D. 
Annan greeted the students in the first 
number as follows: 


“Oh, Children dear, 

What's this I hear? 

You’ve made your own school paper. 
I'll bet it’s good; 

That’s understood, 

So write and draw and caper. 
You've lots of pluck 

So best of luck. 

You'll need it, if you’re human. 
So do your best 

And leave the rest 


To God and Mrs. Schuman.” 


Needless to say, she who helps to 
bear the burden is the faculty adviser! 


The Marian, a monthly paper, is- 
sued by the students of the Catholic 
Community High School at Sterling, 
lll, is a mimeographed publication 
with some unusual features. With the 
“MA” of the title as the center, the 
name plate slants up or down in differ- 
ent issues as the spirit may move the 
artist and the ears become trapezoids. 
It is a three-column paper—excepting 
the editorial page with two—and is 
either six or eight pages in length. An 
unusual feature of make up is the fact 
that it is run on a single sheet of paper 
17x 11 inches, folded once and mimeo- 
gtaphed on both sides. When it is six 
pages in length, an 812 x 11-inch single 
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Papors.. 


sheet is inserted. 

The urge to publish permeates the 
being of all of us whatever our ages 
may be. One publication handed to 
us by a teacher in New Bedford was 
printed—out of school—by hand in 
blue and red pencil by two busy little 
ladies. It is done in two columns on 
bond paper, 8x11, and is well (?) 
illustrated with original drawings. 
Several jokes were adapted from other 
sources but they seemed to fit the mood 
and publication with ease. 


Under the heading of “NEWS” we 
read, “We are proud to announce, that 
all of our paper’s staff, made the ex- 
ams, and were promoted.” An essay 
on “Vacation” told the usual story on 
that subject. But of particular interest 
to us was the advertising section. We 
have long hoped to see ads keyed to 
the temperament of the readers of 
school publications, and while we do 
not hold these up as models we do be- 
lieve they convey the thought we have 
had in kind. These came from the 
imagination and experience of these 
little tots but they bear a helpful 
thought. 

Illustrated by a sketched bottle we 
find, “Coca Cola, Delicious & Refresh- 
ing, Flows Down Your Throat With A 
Stream-Line Capasity. (Buy it at at 
Tommie’s R & W.) An umbrella with 
dollar signs raining down about it il- 
lustrates, ““When It Rains It Rains Pen- 
nies From Heaven. Buy Your Um- 
brellas At Star Store.” A crude figure 
calls attention to “Ivan Skivinski- 
Skava, The Russian Yodeler Eats Cant- 
elopes For His Voice. P. S. (buy your 
cantelopes at Tommie’s R & W.) 


With five columns each only an inch 
and 13/16 wide, The East High Scroll, 
Des Moines, Iowa, six page, offset bi- 
weekly newspaper comes to us with 
the caption under the name plate 


“More Pictures Than Any Other High 


School Newspaper in the United 
States.” We haven’t the facts but we 
believe they are about right. At least, 
they are publishing in such a fashion 
that they can have more pictures than 
any other paper and with no additional 
cost. 

At the same time we have received 
copies of Schurz Times, published by 
the journalism students of the Carl 
Schurz High School, Chicago, IIl., 
bearing the legend cut into a new name 
plate, “The Only High School Picture 
Newspaper.” To the left and right of 
the name plate are cuts of cameras tes- 


tifying to the assertion and the ears 
say, left to right, “A Picture in Every 
Story” and “A Story in Every Picture.” 
This paper is produced likewise by an 
offset or similar process but we mustn’t 
tell too much about it for the whole 
story is coming in an early issue of 


The Review. 


Both these papers, Des Moines and 
Chicago, live up to their assertions 
without conflicting with the other. 


National Mimeograph 
Association Meets 


Approximately 350 students and 
sponsors from schools of Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky and Michigan 
attended the Conference of the Na- 
tional Mimeograph Paper Association 
held at Central Normal College, Dan- 
ville, Indiana, November 13. Inter- 
esting talks were given during the 
morning by Mr. Russell Alexander, di- 
rector of publicity of DePauw Uni- 
versity, who talked on “Possibilities in 
the Field of Journalism,” and by Mr. 
Dusty Miller of Wilmington, Ohio. At 
the luncheon which was held at noon 
Mrs. Chic Jackson of Indianapolis 
gave a very interesting and _ inspira- 
tional talk. 


A contest was conducted during the 
morning at which time the following 
people served as judges: Mrs. Vera 
Hall, Danville, Indiana; Mrs. Wayne 
Shumaker, Central Normal College; 
Mrs. Doris Langjalir, Lebanon, Indi- 
ana; Miss Marie Foulds, Central Nor- 
mal College; Mr. E. L. Jones, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana; and Miss Helen 


Wright, Griffith, Indiana. 


During the afternoon clinics were 
conducted by: Mrs. Melbourne May- 
hall, Edinburg, Indiana; Miss Bennie 
May Dickey, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Miss Lorene Bond, Richmond, Indi- 
ana; and Miss Mildred Evard, Garrett, 


Indiana. 


The National Mimeograph Paper 
Association is sponsored by the Com- 
merce Department of Central Normal 
College, under the chairmanship of 
Blanche M. Wean, head of the Com- 
merce Department. This association 
has for its purpose to encourage the 
publication of mimeographed papers. 
A monthly exchange and criticisms of 
papers and publications received dur- 
ing the current month are published. 
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Pootry of the Month... 


Last month we had the pleasure of 
reading the poetry of the Upper School 
of Greenwich Academy which had been 
selected from The Green Leaf, the 
magazine of the school, by Miss Alice 
G. M. White and the members of her 
staff. 

In this issue we have a selection from 
the poetry of the Lower School select- 
ed by the same group which is as pleas- 
urable in every respect as that in the 
preceding Review. 

ia ae 
Timmie Toad 

Timmie Toad was a little frog, 
Who lived in the weeds beneath a log. 
He went to school in a mossy bank, 
And oft got spanked with a wooden 

plank. 
In toadish he was very fluent, 
But much too often he was truant. 
When Papa visited the school, 
There was Tim upon a stool. 
His Papa raged and his Papa roared, 
His Papa whipped him with a cord. 
For he was the worst dunce in the 

class. 
Not one exam did Timmie pass. 


“Get out of here,” his Papa said, 
“Get out, go home, and go to bed.” 
His mother kissed him, gave him tarts, 
And glued together his broken parts. 
Glenn Hope Ellis, Group 6. 
a as 
The Little Hedge-Hog 
I had a little hedge-hog, 
He lived under a big log. 
When he was alive he lived on clover. 
But when he was dead he was dead all 
over. 
Ann Holland, Group 2. 
ae Se. 
A Guitar 


Under a soft Hawaiian moon 

I am strummed by lithe, brown fingers 

For white-clad tourists. 

But when they are gone 

The fingers play melodies 

That the tourists know nothing of. 

But even the owner of the fingers 

Knows not that the waves 

Have taught me the songs he plays. 

I lie on the sands while he sits dream- 
ing, 

And the moon reaches down her lovely, 
white hands 


And plays soft harmony, mournful, 
wistful, 

Breathing, throbbing, in the heart of 
time. 

The waves, crystal topped, sing to me 

Of the sea, ever changing, never old, 

Of coral, fitful seaweed, and tales of 
mermaids 

Combing their golden hair, sunlit hair, 

That is the sea’s joy. 

Palm trees speak of distant places, 

And yet, their melodies have the spirit 
of Hawaii. 

Lovely, exotic Hawaii, crowned with 
hibiscus flowers. 

My master loves a maiden, 

Red lipped, with dusky hair. 

A maiden whose voice is like water, 

Clear and limpid. 

But there is something I cannot cap. 
ture, 

Capture, and turn into music, 

It is the song of farewell. 

The sea knows it not, nor the palms, 
nor the moon, 

But it is somewhere, somewhere, 


Aloha! 
Phoebe Pierce, Group VI. 





Junior High Faculty 
Advisers Meet 


An informal discussion on topics of 
particular interest to junior high 
school publications advisers character- 
ized the annual fall meeting of the 
Junior High Division Advisers held at 
Columbia University on Saturday, No- 
vember 6. Miss Dorothy L. Shapleigh, 
adviser to The Patriot, Nathan Hale 
Junior High School, New Britain, 
Conn., president, was in charge of the 
meeting. 

“How can a paper issued only four 
times a year carry vital news—and 
what is vital news in a junior high 
school?”, “Credit system for the staff,” 
“Selling the paper to the students,” 
“Title page of the newspaper,” “The 
financial end of publications,” “New 
trends in scholastic magazines,” “Is a 
magazine or newspaper of more edu- 
cational value in a junior high school?” 
and “Advertising” were some of the 
more prominent problems under dis- 
cussion. 


The conclusions reached included: 
That to be effective a newspaper 
should be issued monthly, at least; 
that vital news is news which interests 
the student body and which foretells 
the future as well as provides a rec- 
ord of past events; the publication is 
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effective only when its content is of 
interest to its readers—a situation re- 
sultant only from the liberal use of 
features, columns and the playing up 
of many individual pupils; as reward 





Early Birds 


Here are some of the publica- 
tions which sent in their 1938 
membership fees as early as Oc- 
tober and are all ready for the 
Fourteenth Annual Contest. This 
carries their membership in the 


C.S.P.A. and 
The Review 
1939. 
Rosmarian, Catholic High School, 


Lancaster, Penna. 


subscriptions to 


through March, 


Jolly Roger, Rogers Junior High 
School, Stamford, Conn. 

Arbutus, Cathedral High School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Junior High-Life, Junior High 
School, Texarkana, Ark. 

Campus Reflector, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Penna. 

Purple Pen, State Teachers Col- 
lege Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Spirit of 70, Public School No. 
70, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 





is the major objective of most effort 
in life it was decided advisable to 
offer some sort of recognition for staff 
members whose services were worthy— 
that to insure justice in an award ar- 
rangement, a credit system was the best 
solution; that the publication must not 
be forced upon the student body; that 
an interesting paper reduces the circu- 
lation and sales work. 


Mimeographed copies of suggestions 
for improving make-up arranged by 
Mr. Spencer B. Ames of Elizabeth, N. 
J., were distributed. 

The meeting 
luncheon. 


concluded with a 


Mrs. Roosevelt Says: 


In her column, “My Day,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt said recently, “Many private 
and public schools publish their own 
magazines and this practice has an ad- 
ditional value in that the young people 
learn the mechanical end of getting 
out a magazine or paper. My own 
short experience in making up dum- 
mies and getting material for a little 
political publication, has always been 
of value to me. I think these papers, 
which the young people get out them- 
selves, are of more value, perhaps, 
than those which come to them and 
represent no effort of their own.” 
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How We Used Space - - - 


Effectively 


By FLORENCE M. RENNIE 


Literary Adviser, The Red and White, Lake View 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 


COW oe finn got to move,” screamed 
the financial report of The June 

1935 Annual of the Lake View 
High School. “You can’t go on living 
in spacious rambling annuals like the 
ones you’ve been used to. You've got 
to become accustomed to a much 
smaller, cramped one—like moving 
from a mansion into a kitchenette 
apartment.” 


“We didn’t retort, ‘Why?’?” We 
knew why we no longer could spread 
our copy and pictures over as many 
pages as we desired. We were grimly 
aware that we, for the first time, had 
to come down in our scale of living, 
that we had to retrench. The hardest 
part of it all was that we had no-one 
but ourselves to blame. 


The explanation of our plight is 
simple. In our efforts to make our 
1935 Annual our very best book for 
which all our previous Annuals had 
been mere practice molds, we did our 


work so slowly and so painstakingly 
that we overstepped deadlines set by 
printer and engraver. We were, furth- 
ermore, so certain of our book’s being 
a big financial success that we even 
ordered three-hundred copies on which 
there was no deposit. 


A Page From The Red and White, 
Lake View High School, Chicago 
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The last day of school the bells were 
held to enable the truck with The An- 
nuals to arrive, and all would have 
been well with us if we had been able 
to dispose of our surplus. But we 
didn’t. What happened was that the 
profit we had expected to be so hand- 
some turned into a sad deficit. 


So we moved! 


E HAD in all our Annuals ac- 

customed ourselves to a large 
number of features so that the prob- 
lem now confronting us was how 
we could use, on a budget $600 less 
than the preceding one, all the ma- 
terial that seemed to us essential. At 
first we limited our discussion to: 
Which elements are necessary to our 
Annual? Which ones can we get along 
without? 


In trying to solve our problem, we 
found human nature running true to 
form. No two of us—student workers, 
editors, advisers—viewed the situation 
through the same eyes. One wanted to 
scrap that to which another was de- 
voted. Whose will was to prevail? As 
in every instance in which the workers 
consider the good of the project up- 
permost, we all had to give in again 
and again. 

Finally all agreed that since there 
was little we could dispense with, we 
might accomplish our purpose by hav- 
ing a more compact arrangement of 
material. The first assault then fol- 
lowed and it was upon the faculty sec- 
tion which comes in the front of the 
book. We felt that we should use, at 
least once more, the individual cuts of 
our teachers because the cost of mak- 
ing them had not yet justified itself. 
Some vigorously contended that there 
should not be more than nine pictures 
on a page—the number in the preced- 
ing Annual. Those determined to 
eliminate seven pages won by having 
fifteen pictures on a page. 


HE NEXT struggle centered 

around the number of seniors for 
a page. In glowing terms, artistic 
members on our staff—those less com- 
mercially minded—defended the twelve 
pictures on a page in The 1935 Annual. 
Reluctantly they said they would com- 
promise on fourteen. “Wouldn’t it be 
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Photo by Marshall 
Florence M. Rennie 


better for us,” they maintained, “act- 
ually to cut something out than to 
spoil the whole book by violating 
every principle of good book-making?” 
After hearing many repetitions of the 
statement that every page costs a cer- 
tain amount of money and that every 
page must therefore justify the money 
spent for it, they eventually succumbed 
to twenty pictures on a page—another 
twelve pages saved. 


When the consideration of how many 
pictures of home-rooms there should 
be on a page was taken up, the battle 
was on again. Defiantly through drawn 
lips, some one exclaimed: “I shall 
never give my permission to having 
three pictures on a page. The groups 
average forty each. Crowd 120 pupils 
on a page! Never!” 


The proponents of three on a page 
opened the best Annuals from other 
schools to prove their point: a page 
with three pictures is just as attrac- 
tive as one with two, if not even more 
so; a page with four pictures—espe- 
cially if they are all good action pic- 
tures—is greatly to be preferred to 
one with two. Another advantage, 
furthermore. is that the engraving bill 
is considerably less if a plate made of 
three pictures instead of two separate 
plates is used for each page. We had 
eighty-eight home-rooms. Those out 
for economy would not give in: an- 
other twelve pages were in the bag. 


In our 1935 Annual there were five 
deadly-dull looking pages of the names 
of the Honor Society members in the 
entire school. The appeal of each one 
of the hundreds of names was limited 
to one pupil and his family. “Can’t 
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we,” urged one of the sponsors, “re- 
duce these five pages to two pages, one 
for each semester on which can be, 
respectively, three pictures of only the 
seniors belonging to the Gold, Silver 
and Bronze groups. Wouldn’t the boys 
and girls derive pleasure from looking 
forward for three years to this dis- 
tinction and wouldn’t it mean much 
more to them than the mere inclusion 
of their names in their undergraduate 
years?” Those who believed that this 
statement was true stood by their guns. 


He the devotees of baby pictures 
in the Annual bobbed up and 
demanded a hearing. “Aren’t these 
darling pictures of seniors in the pre- 
or post-creeping days too alluring to 
be omitted?” “Don’t they fasten the 
book to the hearstrings of the almost 
grown up young men and women?” 
Those who looked upon the baby pic- 
tures with an unemotional eye, who 
had, in fact, grown a little tired of 


vocates to submission. Another six 


pages were salvaged. 

Then those of us who were certain 
that the material could stand still more 
compression sternly demanded that a 
pair of scissors cut the articles about 
the junior and the sophomore classes 
from two pages to one page each. 
“Who reads two solid pages of copy in 
an Annual anyway?” we interrogated. 
“No one.” To keep us quiet, even 
though only two more pages were elim- 
inated, the others had to yield. 


In this manner, we attacked the en- 
tire book with the result that the 1936 
Annual has seventy-four fewer pages 
than that of 1935, with very little of 
value, if any, having been sacrificed. 

The question now arises: What did 
we gain by economizing to the extent 
of seventy-four pages? How did the 
1936 book compare with the preceding 
one? Here again there is a clash of 
opinions. Some are apologetic and 
scornfully view the book they created. 


them, finally forced baby-pictures ad- 


They are irrevocably opposed to the 
elimination of the wide, aesthetic-look. 
ing margins, to the diminution of all 
white space, to this, our first, crowd. 
ing of pictures on a page, to the dis. 
pensing with of much copy. Others 
are enthusiastic about their book— 
The Columbia Scholastic Press Asso. 
ciation rewarded it with a medalist 
rating. 

Of the following, however, we are 
certain: The 1936 yearbook is much 
less formal than its predecessors and is 
more influenced by present-day lay. 
outs in commercial publications. It is 
a record of the year’s activities that 
makes a wider appeal than its prede- 
cessors because it tells in pictures some 
things that were formerly expressed 
only in copy. 

Both books have, however, gone into 
oblivion on book shelves and will come 
to life only on rare occasions when 
memory uses them as an aid in re. 
creating the past. 


Our Supplement On Yearbooks 


Through the following eight pages of this supplement, the first ever attempted by The Review and, perhaps, the 
first of its kind in a journal of this type, your editors have included photo-erigravings from various Yearbooks that 
were entered in the 1937 Critique Contest. These plates which the advisers were kind enough to lend us, illustrate both 
art work, photography and special phases of content. Because of space limitation, we have not been able to include 
all of the copy or of the identifications in some instances. Then, too, the layout is not always balanced, because of the 
varying sizes of the plates. But we believe these pages will be of service to many advisers and editors of Yearbooks, as 


they prepare the way for their 1938 editions. Another supplement for the near future will contain other plates, com- 
ments and suggestions. It is the hope of the C.S.P.A., the editors of The Review and the many advisers who have 
assisted in making these two supplements possible that they may not only be of service but that our readers and mem- 
bers will offer their criticisms and express their opinions on the introduction of this new feature. 


On The Air 


A group of editors from member- 
publications of the C.S.P.A. will con- 
duct a forum under the general head- 
ing, “What Constitutes a Good School 
Paper?” on Tuesday, March 1, 1938, 
from 2:30 to 3:00 p. m., in the series 
of programs conducted by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
in co-operation with the American 
School of the Air. 

This is one of thirteen programs go- 
ing on the air from ninety stations 
under the series heading, “Aspects of 
American Literature,” of particular in- 
terest to English teachers. They are 
arranged by Dr. Max J. Herzberg, 
chairman of the Radio Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English and Miss Helen Johnson, di- 
rector of the American School of the 
Air. Dr. Herzberg is principal of Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark, N. J., 
has been a contributor to The Review, 
a Convention speaker and deeply inter- 
ested in school publications work. 


Other programs, which go on the 
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air about every two weeks, include John 
Farrar, H. L. Mencken, Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, Zona Gale and other 
outstanding literary lights. Teachers 
interested in this program may secure 
two useful brochures: Radio and the 
English Teacher (National Council, 
211 W. 68th St., Chicago, 10c), and 
Teacher’s Manual, American School of 
the Air (gratis: Miss Helen Johnson, 
director, 485 Madison Ave., N.Y.C.). 


Artist 


We have learned through Mr. Far- 
ron Turner, adviser to The 1937 
Evanston Senior Yearbook, that the 
student artist of the illustration on this 
issue of The Review, Dawn Thomp- 
son, recently headed a group from the 
Evanston, Illinois, Township High 
School, which was asked to prepare a 
series of drawings which were used in 
*100 Guidance Lessons,” by F. S. 
Endicott, published by the Interna- 
tional Textbook Company at Scranton, 


Pa., this fall. 





Carries On 


Beginning his journalistic activities 
with service on the business staffs of 
The Bulletin and The Review of Cen- 
tral High School, Washington, D. C.,, 
where he was also a member of the 
football team, Thomas S. Ryan, now a 
senior at Trinity College of Duke Uni- 
versity, is business manager of Archive, 
the literary monthly of that university. 

Ryan was graduated from Washing- 
ton’s Central High in 1934 and dur- 
ing his four years at Duke has served 
on three undergraduate publications, 
The Chronicle, semi-weekly newspaper, 
The Chanticleer, yearbook, and The 
Archive. He began in the circulation 
department of the literary monthly, 
advanced to bookkeeper, then advertis- 
ing manager and is now the head of 
the business staff. 

Such service on the part of members 
of the staffs of high school publica 
tions is not unusual but the fact that a 
leading daily in the nation’s capital will 
consider it news and comment upon 
it is where the unusual occurs to us. 
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We Look At Some Annuals 
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1937 “Commodore,” Maury High School, Norfolk, Virginia, adviser, Mr. B. T. 
Tatem. This delightful water color was executed by Sidney Hulbert, class of 1937, and 
was printed in peacock blue as an introductory page for the Hall of Fame section. The 


theme of the book was built around nursery rhymes. 
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January 1937 “Schurzone,” Schurz High School, Chicago, Illinois, Mrs. Evelyn Perry, 
adviser. This interesting stage scene was drawn by Lorraine Dahl of June ’38 class. It was used 
with another plate showing seven characters in different poses, as the division page for the 
section about School Life. The book was divided into five acts, each of which carried copy that 
tied in with the art theme. For example, in the School Life revue page, one would find, this 
quotation from Terence, “As in the denouement of comedies the characters find out all 
that has been happening.” 


* 


On the dedication page of the ‘‘Record,” 
one sees this amateur shot of the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia, in 1787, which was portrayed in a 
pageant by the West High School. Here the 
school has cooperated with the city in cele- 
brating this event which is recorded in the 
school annual. Part of the dedication reads 
thus—“To these immortal statesmen whose 
wisdom and foresight enabled them to draw 
up this Constitution which has remained 
basically unchanged since its ratification, we 
express our esteem by dedicating the June, 
1937 ‘Record’ to their memory.” 


1937 “Record,” West Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Miss Mary E. Gross, adviser. 
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Walt Whitman, Camden’s own poet, was 
the theme of the June “Purple and Gold.” 
This particular plate on the left was pro- 
duced under the direction of Miss Lyola 
Pedrick by David Leonardi. Again, this an- 
nual has made for a close relationship to the 
school’s community through its art and edi- 


torial theme. 
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© I never doubt whether 
that is really me. 
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June 1937 “Purple and Gold,” Camden (New Jersey) High School, Miss 
Thelma L. Snape, adviser. 


* 


In this private co-educational 
school’s annual, one finds a record 
of the Lower School’s assemblies 
in the presentation of The Toy 
Shop at Christmas time last year 
by grades 2 and 3. Scenes like this 


help to give completeness to the 


chronicle of the school year. 


* 


The Toy Shop 


1937 “Blotter,” The Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, New York, Mrs. Lucy A. Smart 
and Miss Hazel M. Blaisdell, advisers. 
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1937 “Loom,” Straubenmuller Textile High School, N:«# York City, Mrs. Eileen 
Barry, Mr. Max Scheer and Mr. Orestes S. Lapolla, advisers. 


Several of the curricular courses of Straubenmuller Textile High are illustrated here by 
samples of student work. These pictures tell their own story but additional textual material 
would not have detracted from their value. Miss Florence Guilfoy is chairman of the Art 
Department. 
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What makes today? In history the answer is 


eagerly sought. 


Music hath charms, and these youngsters 
know how to set them off to good ad- 


vantage. 


Civics class builds intelligent citizens for 


tomorrow’s problems. 


These metal workers are building a balcony 


for a Spanish operetta scene. 


1937 “Argus,” Junior High School Number Four, Trenton, New 
Jersey, Miss Eleanor Nolan, Miss Grace M. Rago, Mr. Charles A. Ho- 


gan, Mr. Lawrence Willis, and Mr. Milton Renner, advisers. 


Something To Work Toward---Lunch .. . 


In “The New Horizons Issue” of ‘The Argus,” eight pages are devoted to informal class-room photographs of the junior high, 


similar to the one on this page. Here the copy on the left of the engraving is retained to show how “The school has guided step by step 


their faltering footsteps safely ” You will also note how the running copy at the bottom of the page makes for continuity in tying the 


book together. 
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High Street Looking North, 
Today 
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1937 “Periscope,” Perth 
Amboy (New Jersey) High 
School, Miss Florence V. 
Stauffer, Mrs. Anne Masso- 
pust and Mr. Edward Sea- 


man, advisers. 


High Street Loking South, 
Long Ago 


The progress of the city of Perth Amboy, the theme of the “Periscope,”’ was carried on the senior panels of opposite pages as illus- 
trated on this page without the senior write-ups. The photo at the top of the panel was contributed by a member of the Photography Club 
while the one at bottom was made from a very old print. 
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Good Housekeepers 


By MIRIAM KRAYER 


The Home Economics department is a valuable part of the 
high school curriculum. This department attempts to prepare 
the pupils for life as it is lived today and to help them become 
an integral and interested member of the family group. The 
sirls are taught to select, prepare, and serve foods correctly; to 
form wholesome habits of eating and living, and to recognize 
the close relation of food and health. Instruction is given on 
how to buy intelligently for the needs of the home or the indi- 
vidual. The girls learn about the selection of material and the 
making of clothes; how to care for clothing properly, and how 
to choose artistic but healthful clothes. Furnishing the home 
‘s another important ability cultivated by these classes. 


The Home Economics department holds a definite place in 
school activities. This year, it made costumes for the Junior 
Operetta and furnished refreshments for many social gather- 
ings. When there is any darning or patching to be done on 
draperies, curtains or even on the football uniforms, this de- 
partment always volunteers its services. 


The first year course, “Home and Family,” is a prerequisite 
to the other courses in foods and clothing, taught by pleasant 
and efficient Miss Edith Davis and clever and vivacious Miss 
Mildred Kaniss. Each year this department gains prestige. It 
now has a place in our curriculum that can never be replaced. 


1937 “No-So-We-Ea,” St. Petersburg (Florida) High School, Mrs. Grayden Pugh and Miss Ellen Thomas, advisers. 


Howard Taylor, a student in St. Petersburg High, photographed these shots while Virginia Jones was responsible for the editorial 
copy. Some high school annuals sometimes neglect to cover their home economics departments, but the ‘‘No-So-We-Ea” devoted one 


entire page here illustrated. 
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From “All the Children,” 38th Annual Report of the Sup’t of Schools, City of New York 


1937 “Blueprint,” Brooklyn (New York) Technical High School, Mr. Howard Gar- 
rett, adviser. 


“Photographing the Structure of Metal” is one of the curricular phases of the Brooklyn Technical High School here reproduced 
from the student’s angle. 


1937 “Sampler,” Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia, Miss Ruth V. Milbrandt, 


adviser. 


The athletic section of some annuals ofttimes fails to cover such minor details as life-saving. Here an amateur photographer snap- 
ped an illustration of the “head carry” in the pool of Sullins Colle ge. 
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With The Press Associations ... 


CAPITAL DISTRICT SCHOLAS. 
TIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, N. Y. 


cer 2 was a red letter day 
for the C.D.S.P.A. of New York 
State. The entire village of Green 
Island may be said to have been the 
hosts for the occasion. Signs, banners 
and state troopers directed visitors to 
the new Green Island school where 
Miss Norine Keating, superintendent 
of schools, the faculty and the student 
body had everything in readiness for 
the instruction and entertainment of 
the association. Even the weather man 
turned off the rain so that the band 
from La Salle School for Boys, in full 
uniform, could march before the 
school and play a welcome before the 
meeting began. 


Speeches of inspiration and practical 
value occupied the morning session. 
Mayor James J. Corr of Green Island 
greeted the guests of the day; Dwight 
Marvin, editor of The Troy Record, 
gave advice to aspiring newspaper men. 
He told how his paper had unearthed 
some news that was difficult to dis- 
cover. DeWitt D. Wise of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association was 
entertaining and helpful in his talk, 
entitled: The Seven C’s for School 
Publications. His fine co-operation 
throughout the day did much toward 
making the meeting a success. Between 
speeches the Green Island director of 
music led in the singing of C.D.S.P.A. 
songs and their cheer leaders got a 
rousing response with C.D.S.P.A. 


cheers. 


Some of the most prized moments 
of these semi-annual meetings occur 
between twelve and two p. m. when 
children from various schools meet 
each other and form friendships which 
are renewed at subsequent meetings 
and at the Columbia Scholastic Press 
meeting in March. Green Island did 
itself proud in setting the stage for 
such enjoyment. While the La Salle 
band played lively tunes, delegates 
from each school, with their school 
banners flying, marched the length and 
breadth of the village pausing for a 
visit to the Ford plant. When they 
had satisfied themselves as to how a 
car is made, they assembled for lunch- 
eon at St. Joseph’s Hall. Both dele- 
gates and faculty sponsors gave every 
indication of enjoying the spaghetti 
dinner prepared by the ladies of the 
village and served by the domestic 
science girls of the school. 

A fair proportion of business and 
pleasure filled the afternoon. Local 
talent in song and dance amused those 
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who returned early from luncheon. In 
the section meetings which followed a 
general business meeting, faculty ad- 
visers discussed such problems as af- 
fect the editing and producing of mim- 
eographed and printed papers of city 
or rural clientele. DeWitt D. Wise, 
who conducted a clinic, almost had to 
call the state troopers to make a dash 
for his train. Many people who were 
disappointed in not talking with him 
are saving questions against a day 
when he may return to the capital dis- 
trict. 

Miss Ruth Green of Hackett Junior 
High School of Albany, who has been 
prime mover in the weekly broadcast 
of school news by various staffs, 
launched her program for 1937-38. 
Miss Katherine E. Wheeling, president 
of C.D.S.P.A., distributed to everyone 
mimeographed copies of rules for sub- 
mitting news to the local paper for 
1937-38. There has been a slight 
change in the publishing of school 
news this year under the editorship of 
Roy Mowers, feature writer for The 
Knickerbocker News. Pupils in all 
schools have experience in writing for 
a regular paper by sending their news 
to The Knickerbocker News. It de- 
votes a page to such school news every 
Monday. 

Some interesting facts about the 
convention are: 


1. The capital district includes 
about fifty schools within a radius of 
fifty miles of Albany. 


2. Sharon Springs, fifty miles west 
of Albany, sent a delegation of sixty- 
eight to the fall meeting. 


3. Glens Falls, fifty miles north of 
Green Island, sent delegates from the 
point farthest north. 


4. Green Island, ten miles north of 
Albany and across the Hudson River 
from Troy, has a beautiful new build- 
ing in which to entertain. 


5. The Green Island hosts were 
such efficient managers that all events 
went off as scheduled. While group 
meetings were taking place, the audi- 
torium was cleared of benches. A tea 
table, chairs, flowers and an orches- 
tra appeared. The delegates topped 
off the day with a tea dance. 


6. Four hundred people attended 
the fall conference. 

7. LaSalle School, which asked 
to be the host for the spring meet- 
ing, in the absence of an eating place, 
proposes building camp fires on its 
spacious grounds at which delegates 


may toast, roast or broil their lunch. 
8. Officers of the current year: 

President, Miss Katherine E. 
Wheeling, Milne High School 
of New York State College for 
Teachers; 

Vice-President, Miss Grace Kay, 
Livingston Junior High School 
of Albany; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Elley of the Mildred El- 
ley Business College of Al- 
bany. 

Officers for 1938: 

President, Miss Grace Kay; vice- 
president, Mrs. Mildred Elley; 
secretary-treasurer, E. N. Moot, 
principal of Sharon Springs 
School; executive committee: 
Miss Mary C. Gain, Green Is- 
land; Fred Bennett, Berlin; E. 
B. Clark, Roessleville; Miss 
Lillian Ford, Jefferson; Mrs. 
Helen Lathers, Johnstown, and 
Mrs. Maud Chamberlain, Sche- 
nectady. 

—Katherine E. Wheeling, 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. 


ae 
ARKANSAS 


— Arkansas High School Press 
Association conducted under the 
auspices of the Department of Journal- 
ism of the University of Arkansas is- 
sues a monthly mimeographed Bulle- 
tin to all its members. In addition to 
news and notes, it carries “Helps for 
School Papers,” an “Honor Roll” of 
the outstanding news and feature sto- 
ries, columns, headlines, ads and other 
features, publishes an annual “Direct- 
ory” of the state school publications, 
criticisms and comments on individual 
papers, suggestions for improvement 
and other material to make it an in- 
valuable aid to better papers in that 
state. 


o. to-2 


DUSO PRESS ASSOCIA. 
TION, N. Y. 


669 CAN'T set your course for you 

I —that’s your job; however, with 
these seven C’s you should have a good 
paper. But remember ‘Mutiny on the 
Bounty’. Staff members, beware,” said 
Mr. DeWitt D. Wise, president of the 
Columbia School Press Advisers Asso- 
ciation, at Ellenville, on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 23, at the Duso Press Associa- 
tion’s largest conference. Miss Dorothy 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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The Staff Meeting 


By ANNA S. HAKE 


Adviser, Massachusetts High Lights, Massachusetts Avenue 
School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


CHARACTERS 


Announcer Distribution Editor 
Editor-in-Chief . . . Secretary of Staff 
Editor of Parents’ Page . News 
Editor . . . Feature Editor . . . Adviser 
Poetry Editor . . . Assistant Feature 
Editor . . . Assistant News Editor . . . 
Fiction Editor . .. Art Editor . . . Sports 
Editor . . . Set-Up Editor . . . Assistant 
Set-Up Editor .. . 


SCENE 
Meeting Room of the Staff 


Act I 
Second Week of School 
September, 1936 


Act II 
November 17, 1936 


THE STAFF MEETING 


Before the dramatization was pre- 
sented the announcer explained to the 
audience: 

“Of course, nobody knows how a 
staff meeting will go until it is over, 
but we hope to show in Act I how the 
members of our staff, in a meeting 


with the adviser, plan for the first is- 
sue of our weekly newspaper. This 
weekly newspaper is published through 
the courtesy of the ‘Atlantic City 
Evening Union’ on the school page of 
its Saturday’s issue. 

“Some idea of how we get our staff 
might be useful to you. As our school 
has only grades 1 to 6, of course we 
have a new staff every year. Toward 
the end of each year we start to build 
next year’s staff. 

“Fifth grade children who are real- 
ly interested in writing are recom- 
mended by their class room teachers. 
They must have what our adviser calls 
‘language ability.’ No ‘late-hours-and- 
drowsiness - by-day’ pupils have a 
chance. Staff members must be alert, 
healthy, full of pep and good, careful 
workers. 

“That, however, is not all that is 
required. Proper behavior at all times 
and a pleasing manner are necessary.” 

In order to help fifth grade chil- 
dren prepare for staff positions “Every- 
day Manners” was composed. (An- 
nouncer indicates chart which is hung 
in full view of the audience. On chart, 
in large, bold, black lettering is: 


EVERYDAY MANNERS 


1. Good manners are always desir- 
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Staff Meeting Skit 
Proves Attraction 


For the 1937 C. S. P. A. Conven- 
tion the editors of High Lights, a 
mimeographed magazine published 
by the children of Massachusetts Av- 
enue School, Atlantic City, N. J., 
were asked by the chairman of the 
elementary division to sponsor a 
round table discussion. 

The invitation suggested that the 
topic be “The Staff Meeting” and re- 
quested that information be given on 
how a staff meeting is conducted and 
an issue of their publication planned. 

This highly interesting and well 
presented “Staff Meeting” hit its mark 
with the audience and made itself one 
of the high lights (no pun) of the 
Elementary Division meetings if not 
of the whole Convention. 


* 


able. For staff members they are es- 
sential. 

2. Always keep in mind the conven- 
ience of other people. 

3. When entering another class 
room, go to the teacher and courte- 
ously request what you want. 

4. Do you address others by name? 
A plain “yes” or “no” may sometimes 
seem discourteous. 

5. Do you respect the rights of 
others when entering your class room 
by taking your place and occupying 
yourself profitably? 

6. Do you avoid the “hand-waving 
habit?” 

7. Do you walk through the halls 
quietly? 

8. A polite person listens attentive- 
ly while others are speaking. 

(Announcer reads “EVERYDAY 
MANNERS,” using pointer to indicate 
the line being read.) 

“Members of the staff are expected 
to help train their possible successors. 
The sports editor, for instance, is ex- 
pected to take enthusiastic fifth grade 
writers to games, and check on their 
written accounts of the game. The 
fifth grade children then rewrite their 
stories and preserve all copies. These 
are to be presented to the adviser when 
their authors are considered for staff 
positions. After several months of 
work, the children who are most eager 
are given try-outs. 

“The members of the fiction, fea- 
ture, poetry or news departments are 
chosen in the same manner.” 


As the curtain rises the editor-in. 
chief is seen standing behind the table 
which is at right-hand end of stage. 
To the right of the editor-in-chief js 
the adviser, seated at the table, pencil 
in hand, with work-book and papers 
before her. The staff’s secretary is also 
seated at the table with her book open 
ready to call the roll. Her place is on 
the left of the editor-in-chief and con- 
sequently nearer the front of the stage. 
Ali three face center stage. The other 
eleven members of the staff are seated 
in a semi-circle facing the table. 


Act I 
Editor-in-Chief: The meeting will 


please come to order. 
Secretary: Roll call. 


Chief: We have to prepare our 
weekly newspaper for the Saturday 
Evening Union. Work on “High 
Lights” will begin next week. Have 
you anything to report before we be- 
gin? 

News Editor: I have. When I went 
to Miss Richards for information about 
the pupils who came from distant 
places she said she couldn’t bother. 

Feature Editor: How are we going 
to get stories if teachers don’t want us 
in their rooms? 


Adviser: That is a problem. We 


have to make ourselves welcome. At 
what time did you go to see Miss 
Richards? 


News Ed: About one o'clock. 


Adviser: Her children were coming 
in then. You probably got a different 
reception than you would if you had 
asked her when she could give you the 
information. 

Parents’ Page Editor: Miss Har- 
court stopped me today when I was 
going to see the Editor-in-Chief. She 
sent me back to my room. 

Adv: Did you tell her your errand? 

Par. P. Ed: She said we couldn’t go 
running all over the school. 

Adv: Were you running? 

Par. P. Ed: Well, not exactly. Sid- 
ney and I were both trying to get there 
first. 

Ass’t. Fea. Ed.: Wasn’t there some 
rule about that? Last year’s staff had 
some rules. 

Ed-in-Chief: 
what they were? 


Ass’t. News: 


Does anybody know 
I have them here in 
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my note book. (Reads 
Manners” in its entirety.) 

Adv: Which rule did Muriel fail to 
observe? 

Fiction Ed: No. 2. Think of other 
people’s convenience. 

Adv: Are any of the rules a guide 
for Sidney and Leon? 

Fiction: Yes, No. 7. Do you walk 
through the halls quietly? 

Adv: I considered these rules good 
when last year’s staff adopted them. 

Chief: Can’t we adopt them? Would 
the staff like them? 

Art: I move we adopt these rules 
of good conduct for a guide. 

Sports: Second the motion. 

Chief: All in favor, say “Aye.” 
“Chorus of ayes.” Opposed, “No.” 
(Chief makes note in book.) Now, is 
there anything else? 

Set-Up Ed: Are we all supposed to 
work on assignments for the “Even- 
ing Union”? 

Chief: Yes, so I understand. 

Ass’t Set-Up: Well, I have never 
belonged to a news writing club. I’ve 
heard Mrs. Hake and others talk about 
good news style, but I don’t know what 
it is. 

Ass’t Fea: I learned about it in 
fourth grade, when I belonged to Miss 
O’Keefe’s News Club. 

Set-Up: I wasn’t in that club. Last 
year I joined the Set-Up Club. That 
was in fifth grade. Now, being Set-Up 
Editor, I have to belong to the Set- 
Up Club, of course. I’m not the only 
one who has never been in a news 
club. 

Fict: I’ve never belonged to a news 
club. 

Fea: Neither have I. But I know 
there are several words that we are not 
to use in writing news. 

Adv: What are they? 

Fea: I, my, me, you and yours. 

Adv: Also we, our and us. Now 
that you are in sixth grade, you will 
know the different personal pronouns. 
Then all you need to remember is: 
“News is written in the third person.” 
You may write that in your note books. 

(Adviser repeats slowly, as children 
write, “News is written in the third 
person.” 

Adv: Leon, you have had two years 
in news writing clubs, tell us the main 
points in news style writing. 

News Ed: Tell the what in the be- 
ginning. Try to get the who, where 
and when as near the beginning as 
possible. Try not to begin with “on”. 
Omit the articles—the, an and a— 
whenever possible. 


Adv: In elementary school maga- 
zines the when is usually of little im- 
portance, because we don’t use spot 
news; but for the weekly news it may 
be used. 


“Everyday 
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News: Never give personal opinion 
in news. Editorials are the place for 
personal opinion. 

Fea: What does personal opinion 
mean? 

Adv: Leon, will you explain? 

News Ed: (Uses illustration from 
school page of “Union,” reads and ex- 
plains.) 

Adv: Suppose we let the people who 
understand how to write news get to 
work on their assignments. Sidney, 
will we be able to run any sports news 
in this coming Saturday’s issue? 

Sports: Oh, yes. The after school 
games don’t start till next week, but 
I’ve been getting a line on things from 
Mr. Keating and Mr. Karsh. There'll 
be quite a story for this coming Sat- 
urday’s paper. 

Adv: Leon, how about the news? 

News: Violet and I have a list of 
things we think should be covered. 
I’ve been thinking that if Florence, 
Lois and Edward can get the idea of 
news style writing they could each try 
one of these. 

Chief: If their attempts are not sat- 
isfactory we'll fix them up. 

Ass’t News: If they keep a copy of 
what they turn in, paste it in a book, 
then paste beside it the clipping from 
the printed newspaper, they'll soon 
learn. 

Chief: That’s the way we learned. 
Remember when we were in fourth 
grade, Leon, we studied those clip- 
pings till we could say them by heart. 

News: Sure we did. 

Ass’t News: Shall I read our list 
of news topics? 

Adv: Yes, please. 

Ass’t News: (reads) New Teachers, 
Miss Duston Leaves, New Pupils Enter 
Mass. from Schools outside the State. 

Ass’t Set-Up: And from other coun- 
tries, too; in room 30 there is a girl 
all the way from Austria, and another 
from Belgium. 

Ass’t News: (continuing) Miss 
Davie’s Accident, Clubs to Start Next 
Week, Pupils Who Attended Camps, 
Orchestra Plays for First Assembly, 
Mr. Potter’s Talk in Assembly, 
Speeches Made by Activity Leaders, 
Four Editorials. 

Adv: Judith, has anyone been as- 
signed to write the editorials? 

Chief: No, they were volunteered 
for. Sidney wants to write on Co-op- 
eration—that is, Teamwork, to make 
clear the real value of sports. Edward 
wants to pay tribute to the Safety 
Patrolmen, and Leon to the Student 
Leaders. I want to encourage children 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
to contribute material for the Union 
and for High Lights. 

Ass’t News: We have already writ- 
ten up some of the news. 


Adv: Will you check which have 
been done? 

(News Ed. and Ass’t News Ed. check 
list together and hand it to adviser.) 

Chief: May we get to work, or shall 
we help these people? 

Adv: Ill help them now. You may 
need to work with them later. 

(Adviser thoughtfully consulting 
list, stands facing the children who re- 
main.) 

Adv: May we say, “Miss Duston will 
be greatly missed by the children?” 

Art Ed: That would be nice. 

Fict: No, that is personal opinion. 

Ass’t Set-Up: Muriel is right. You 
can’t say she is missed. 

Adv: May you say she will be missed 
at Christmas time because the children 
liked to have her teach them Christ- 
mas Carols? 

(Children shake heads murmuring 
“No.”) 

Set-Up: 
opinion. 

Adv: Is it personal opinion that 
she has been transferred? 

Ass’t Set-Up: Of course not. That 
is a fact. 
Adv: 
Fict: 
Adv: 


That would be personal 


What did she do? 
Taught in the sixth grade. 
Where is she now? 

Fict: Junior High School. 

Adv: What else can you say that 
is news or a fact? 

Parents’ P.: She was the fiction ad- 
viser of High Lights. 

(Adviser seats herself at table and 
writes, then leans toward children.) 

Adv: Now listen attentively to this: 

Miss Pearl Duston, for the past 
six years a teacher in room 24, is 
now teaching English in Junior 
High School. Some of her last 
year’s pupils are in her classes. 

For several years Miss Duston 
served as fiction adviser of High 
Lights. In addition to her other 
duties, she taught music in sev- 
eral classes and directed the carol 
singing at Christmas time. 

Is there any personal opinion in 
that? (Children shake heads). Is it 
all true? 

Children: (In chorus) Yes. 

Adv: Is the meaning clear? 

Children: (In chorus) Yes. 

Adv: Does it seem interesting? 

Children nod heads, as curtain falls. 


ACT II 


(Announcer enters and gives the 
following explanation.) : 

“November 14, 1936, the New Jer- 
sey Elementary School Press Associa- 
tion met at Atlantic City. We had the 
privilege of hearing Mr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the C.S.P.A. He 
talked on the content of the element- 
ary school magazine. Prof. Kenneth E. 
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Olsen of Rutgers University gave us 
advice on the make-up of the element- 
ary school magazine. 

“Much that they said came up for 
discussion in staff meetings, and their 
ideas have influenced our magazine.” 

Chief (aside to secretary): Is every- 
one here? 

Sec. (roll book in hand, looks over 
group thoughtfully): Ye-es. 

Chief: Shirley, do you want to re- 
port on cartoons? 

Art Ed: Well, I went to every fifth 
and sixth grade class room and made 
a speech. I told them about the clinic 
held last March at the C.S.P.A. con- 
vention in New York, where Mr. Ay- 
ers said we could understand a lesson 
from a picture better than from read- 
ing an editorial. 

Sports: Miss Olsen says that to fifth 
and sixth grade children cartoons are 
really illustrations for editorials. 

Set-Up: She showed us this editorial 
and cartoon from last June’s High 
Lights to prove it. 

Art Ed: I told the children how 
Mrs. Hake had the staff write their 
ideas out in an editorial last spring, 
and then asked the Art Club to illus- 
trate the editorials. Several teachers 
told me that if I would get the edito- 
rials they would give their classes the 
chance to try cartoons. 

Fea: Judith told me to give twelve 
editorials from twelve of the star mem- 
bers. I gave one to each of the fifth 
and sixth grade teachers. 

Art: The result is sixty-two car- 
toons. I collected them this morning. 
Most of the teachers said they have 
more. They only gave me the best. 

Ass’t Dist: Miss Olsen was delight- 
ed. She said there is not a poor one 
in the lot, and that at least ten are 
really excellent. 

Chief: Has the questionnaire for 
personals been answered? 

Fea: I'll say. 

Ass’t Set-Up: And how! 

Set-Up: Four hundred and twelve 
replies to our inquiry. 

Ass’t Fea: The only classes from 
which we received no word are classes 
in rooms 21 and 24. Their teachers 
claim they prefer class room news. 

Ass’t Set-Up: But the others! Whew! 
It’s a landslide! So (looks quizically 
at adviser), I guess it’s personals for 
us in our next issue of High Lights? 

Adv: All right. 

Children: Hurray! (Clap hands.) 

Chief: How about the inquiry on 
fiction? 

Fict: Guess our children must be 
normal. (Looks inquiringly at advis- 
er.) You heard Mr. Murphy say “The 
normal child expects plenty of inter- 
esting fiction in his school magazine? 


Well, in every fourth, fifth and sixth 


Twenty 


grade room more than three-fourths 
of the class voted for more fiction and 
fewer features. 

Chief: Can you furnish six pages 
of fiction? 

Fict: Can we? Hump! Our head. 
aches have been from what to do with 
the fiction that could not go in High 
Lights, because of lack of space. 

Ass’t Fict: We have enough accept- 
able fiction to fill twenty-six pages. 

Fea: How many pages of features 
for this coming issue? 

Chief (consults note book): First, 
second and third grade takes up three 
pages. Sports, one page; humor, one 
page; fiction, six pages; verse, two 
pages. 

Ass’t Fea: You aren’t going to have 
the verse, fiction and features in three 
separate departments, are you? Prof. 
Olsen said they should be inter— ... 
What's that word? It means a fiction 
story, next a feature or verse, then 
more fiction and so on? 

Fea: Intermingled. 

Fict: Prof. Olsen said, “Not sepa- 
rate departments for verse, fiction and 
features.” 

Chief: How many want the verse, 
fiction and features run together in 
one department? (All hands up.) 

Art: What head should be used for 
them? 

Set-Up: Literary. 

Sports: “Bergen Tribune” 
“Pen Products.” 

Fict: I wish we could have some- 
thing original. 

Adv: Suppose we leave that depart- 
ment heading. If by next Monday a 
satisfactory name has not been suggest- 
ed, a committee might call on Mr. Pot- 
ter to ask him to speak of our need 
at Tuesday’s fifth and sixth grade as- 
sembly. 

Chief (reading from note book): 
Features, three pages; illustrations, one 
page. 

Ass’t Set-Up: A page of nothing but 
illustrations? 

Chief: Please don’t interrupt. By 
one page of illustrations I mean that 
the illustrations used for the fiction, 
verse and features will be the equival- 
ent of one page. 

Fict: Miss Barrington wants the 
Parents’ Page to be printed on the 
back of the staff page. 

Chief: Any objections? 
shake heads.) 

Poetry: May the honor roll go on 
the back of the contents page? 

Chief: How do you like that idea? 

Sports: Suits me. 

Parents: Okay by me. 

Chief: Any objections to it? 

Children (in chorus): No. 

Chief (studying note book): Three, 


four, five, seven, thirteen, sixteen, sev- 


used 


(Children 


enteen, nineteen. 
pages for news. 

News: Here’s the way Sidney and 
I figure out the news. (Reads: “Per. 
sonals, two pages; exchanges, one-half 
page; news, four and a half pages.”) 

Sports: Mr. Murphy advised against 
separating the class notes and school 
notes. 

Set-Up: I’ve always objected to that. 

Chief: How many want all news in 
one department and under one head? 
(All hands up.) 

Ass’t Set-Up: That makes twenty. 
six numbered pages and Miss Delzell 
says we should not exceed twenty-six 
as she only has paper for that many. 

Fea: Okay. That’s really twenty. 
eight pages. 

Chief (addressing adviser): Is there 
anything else? 

Adv: I think you have covered 
everything except to get from Miss 
Haeseler the deadline dates on which 
material for each department must be 
in the hands of the set-up editors. 

News: I think the names of the 
people who assemble High Lights 
should be published in the news de- 
partment. I’d like to have your opin- 
ion on that. 

Adv: Miss Delzell says they are do- 
ing a fine job and not causing her 
any trouble. 

News: Does anyone object to our 
having the story of “High Lights not 
being assembled by staff members this 
year’? 

Silence. 

Chief: Then, we are through. 

(CURTAIN) 


That leaves seven 


Chicago Press Meets 


HE Greater Chicago Scholastic 
Press Guild met on December 11, 
Wieboldt Halli, McKinlock Campus of 
Northwestern University, with Marvin 
McCarthy, sports editor of The Daily 
Times, as principal speaker with “The 
Sports Editor’s Slant” as his topic. 
Round-table topics included “Modern 
Type Faces and Headline Writing,” 
“Vitalize Your Yearbook with Live 
Copy,” “Exiled from Journalism” 
(dealing with the business end of the 
job), “Essays” (for the creative writ- 
ing group) and a meeting of advisers. 
Officers of the Guild are from dif- 
ferent high schools in Chicago with 
Prof. W. R. Slaughter of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
as counsellor. The section chairmen— 
newspaper, annual, business, creative 
writing—are assigned to schools rather 
than to individuals. The announce- 
ment of the December meeting stated 
that dues will be $4 after January |, 
1938, ($3 now). 
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DITORIALS pertinent to the sub- 
E ject and representing the student 

point of view have been selected 
for this issue of The Review by Mr. 
Spencer S. Fishbaine, faculty director 
of The Central Student, bi-weekly 
newspaper of Detroit’s Central High 
School. On a variety of topics they 
ring true to the beliefs and opinions 
of their authors. 

— ¢ ¢ 

Will Armistice Day Remind World of 

Horror and Futility of War? 


“I have a rendezvous with Death. 
At some disputed barricade; 
When Spring comes back with 

rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air— 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue 
days and fair.” 


HESE were the words written by 

Alan Seegar, a young American 
poet, whose life was ended in the 
World War in 1916. 

Together with thousands of other 
young, strong lads, Alan Seegar heed- 
ed his country’s call to arms and 
fought in that “war to end all wars”; 
the war that was fought “to make the 
world safe for democracy.” 

The world’s best specimens of man- 
hood were used as cannon fodder. 
Young boys on the verge of manhood 
were robbed of the best years of their 
lives. Mothers, wives and sweethearts 
were left broken-hearted and alone to 
carry on existence as best they could. 
Cripples came back from the bloodrid- 
den fields of Flanders as living remind- 
ers of the greatest combat known in 
history. 

And then, as Angelo Patri said, 
“The war was over. Peace, peace, 
peace at last. The wave of joy swelled 
to an ocean and swept from shore to 
shore, carrying a people upon its 
crest.” 

On November 11, 1918, the Armis- 
tice put a stop to the war with Ger- 
many. A war-weary world laid down 
its arms and regained its sanity after 
four long years of madness during 
which time men forgot the command- 
ments, “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbors as thyself” 
and “Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bors’ goods.” 

As the years passed by, the world 
spent every Armistice Day looking 
back upon the scars left by the war, 
and emphatically vowed that war 
should never be repeated. But now, 
only 19 years later, aggressor nations 
are attempting to invade peaceful 
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countries and repeat all the needless 
suffering and atrocities of the World 
War. 

What has happened to the world? 
Has it forgotten the horrors witnessed 
only 20 years ago? Are peace-loving 
citizens going to be influenced by pro- 
paganda until mob hysteria changes 
them into madmen demanding the 
blood of their fellow beings? Have 
the boys who gave their lives for dem- 
ocracy died in vain, or will the world 
remember their sacrifice and prevent 
the beginning of another world war 
more drastic than the last? 


—May Sabaroff. 


. = & 
Pupils Seek Elimination of Class Room 
Crunchers 


AR IS declared! 

Central has determined, once and 
for all, to annihilate the prospering 
pretzelites that grace every class room. 

Who has not seen, at some time or 
another, one of these munching men- 
aces who gnaw loudly and render juicy 
smack for the benefit of gaping class- 
mates? 

Completely oblivious of the lolling 
tongues and hungry faces about him, 
he leans back, luxuriously peaceful in 
his contentedness. Noisy crackles stac- 
cato sharply into the silence of study. 
and the delicious odor of the smug- 
gled delicacy wafts painfully into 
everyone’s olfactory consciousness. 
Eves bulge and belts are tightened as 
the villain lingers with loving relish 
over each bite. Instructors glare sus- 
piciously as crumbs snow upon the 
floor, but the smug complacency of 
the smiling culprit belies his guilt. 

Pupil and teacher alike plead for 
mercy from the pretzel addict! Justice 
will be had! 

Down with these capitalists of the 
cafeteria! Away with class room 
crunching! 

a 
Constitution of United States Observes 
150th Anniversary 


oO’ SEPTEMBER 17, 1787, a group 
of fifty-five earnest men, the lead- 
ers in commercial, professional and in- 
tellectual life, signed the newly made 
Constitution of the United States. 

It is a date which all Americans 
should remember. On that day was 
born the most glorious defender of 
public rights that the world has ever 
produced. 

In only four thousand words, those 
men drew up a plan of government as 
nearly perfect as the mind of man 
could make it. That their plan of gov- 


ernment has succeeded is shown by the 
fact that the United States is the old- 
est democracy in the world. 

We have seen other nations have 
their liberty torn from them by dicta- 
tors, we have witnessed the gradual 
disappearance of representative gov- 
ernment; we see in other lands news- 
papers afraid to speak the truth and 
citizens afraid to find fault with their 
government. Yet in the United States 
we still enjoy the same liberty which 
the Constitution guaranteed us. We 
may still write and speak what is in 
our minds. 

And we can thank the Constitution 
for that. 

T°) F 
Symptoms of Gong Addict Analyzed; 
Abolition Sought 


HE BELL! Its sweet sound chimes 

with mellow reverberation in the 
ears of the expectant listener. Its 
harsh clang, performing common duty, 
plays a lovely melody on the auditory 
sense of the notorious Gong-Addict. 
His sumptoms are easily recognized. 

He scrutinizes the clock pitilessly 
and passionately during an entire for- 
ty minutes of wriggling, writhing and 
squirming. As the minute hand draws 
to the five-minute mark, he gathers his 
papers obviously, inevitably dropping 
his ruler, vigorously slamming his 
books, and gleefully scratching his 
zipper to a close with cheerful vim and 
healthy zest. Then he slides to the 
edge of his seat, hanging on in a re- 
markable position, that defies all laws 
of gravity. As the hands creep slow- 
ly . . . slowly, he grows visibly taut, 
tapping his feet nervously, clearing his 
throat lustily. His collar wilts, his 
pulse quickens, his pupils dilate in the 
breathless tension. He snorts impa- 
tiently as the last minute lengthens sus- 
piciously; he grips his books tightly. 
. . . Then—the bell! 

He tears out, leaving a poor instruc- 
tor vainly extolling a vast depth of 
unheard wisdom. He plows on through 
the halls, caring not whether he treads 
on toe or ear; wading over, crawling 
under, dodging around, sliding be- 
tween! 

oe oe 
Greatest Leaders Deem Books Impor- 
tant Influence 


EOPLE of the civilized world real- 

ize today more than ever before, 

the important influence books have on 
the character of an individual. 

Parents and teachers are encourag- 

ing American youth to read, because 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Journalism For Teachers 


(Continued from Page 2) 


a new subject; it is about half through 
the second decade. For some reason 
teacher-training schools and colleges 
have never been aware of the need for 
training teachers specifically along 
journalistic lines. Perhaps the aca- 
demic tradition of these institutions 
blind them to this opportunity for serv- 
ice. Perhaps they feel that the train- 
ing they give in the general principles 
of grammar, rhetoric and English us- 
age is sufficient for all purposes. Per- 
haps they cannot find qualified in- 
structors. 

At any rate, school administrators, 
caught short, do the best thing they 
can under the circumstances: they as- 
sign teachers to supervise curricular 
and extra-curricular activities in jour- 
nalism and hope that they will train 
themselves on the job. Some do, at 
great cost of time and energy to them- 
selves and their students; others do 
not. It was to put a stop to this trag- 
edy of waste, if possible, that this 
writer conceived the idea of organiz- 
ing a course in journalism for teachers 
on the elementary and _ secondary 
school level. 


/-*. ITS first meeting on Thursday 
afternoon, September 30, he dis- 
covered that although his class was 
small, his work would be heavy. No 
two members were interested in exact- 
ly the same phase of journalism; none 
of the teachers who had registered for 
the course wanted to be lectured to; 
all came to the course after an arduous 
day’s work and were a bit too tired 
to take notes anyway; library facilities 
were none of the best, and no one had 
much time for outside reading. All ex- 
pected the course to be enjoyable as 
well as informative. Here was a knot- 
ty problem indeed! It would have 
been easy to make it either enjoyable 
or informative. but both was difficult. 
Still, the instructor felt the problem 
was capable of solution, and solve it 
he did, to everyone’s satisfaction. 

He decided to outline the topic of 
the week, with problems and sugges- 
tions for outside reading, on mimeo- 
graphed sheets and distribute them at 
each session. He also hands out as 
much worthwhile supplementary ma- 
terial as he can lay his hands on. These 
become the basis for discussion and 
study. 

The attitude of the group is critical; 
nothing is accepted without first being 
evaluated. In this way such topics as 
news values; journalism and literature; 
covering the school for the newspaper, 
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magazine and annual; leads and lead- 
writing; constructing the news story; 
writing the sports story; forecasts, spot 
news and follow-ups; and interviewing 
have already been taken up. Others to 
be taken up include the feature story; 
the short story; the column; reviewing 
books, play and motion pictures; edi- 
torial writing and editorial policy; and 
essay writing. Humor, both in verse 
and prose will come in for special treat- 
ment. Those taking the course are en- 
couraged not only to study these forms 
of expression, but actually to try their 
own hand at them because the instruc- 
tor feels that only in this way can they 
be fully appreciated. 


T WILL be noted that the stress is 

on writing; for that is what journal- 
ism implies, doesn’t it? In every in- 
stance the practice of the professional 
journalist is studied, first in order that 
those taking the course may develop 
a rich background and achieve proper 
perspective. Then the special condi- 
tions obtaining in elementary, junior 
and senior high schools, which will 
make modification of this practice nec- 
essary, and sketched Finally the 
simplifications and adaptations them- 
selves, and the pitfalls to be avoided, 
are worked out and tacked down. All 
this would be easier if there were a 
handbook for teachers of journalism 
in elementary and secondary schools, 
but so far as this writer knows there is 
no such book. Hence the need for his 
mimeographed sheets. 

In the background there are certain 
technical, mechanical and administra- 
tive matters which come in for less 
intensive treatment. These are: proof- 
reading; dummying, which this writer 
feels can and should be done away 
with altogether; headlining and make- 
up in the newspaper and format in 
the magazine; typography; organiza- 
tion and supervision of newspaper, 
magazine and yearbook staffs; the 
function of the adviser or sponsor and 
his responsibilities as far as his staff 
and the school at large are concerned. 
Some attention is paid to the connec- 
tion that should obtain between the 
art and the literary work in school 
publications, but financial matters are 
considered outside the scope of this 
course except insofar as advisers need 
to know them in dealing with printers. 


NE MORE matter remains to be 
taken up: what makes a person 
qualified to give such a course as this? 
It goes without saying that he should 


be a person with an especially rich 
background in English and American 
literature and the social studies; jn 
addition he should be conversant with 
the history of journalism, typography, 
printing and the influence of these on 
literature and vice versa. But all this 
book-knowledge and much more will 
be of no avail unless he has had several 
years of successful experience as an 
adviser or sponsor of school publica. 
tions of various kinds and as a teacher 
of journalism on the elementary or 
secondary school level. 

Popular belief to the contrary, pro. 
fessional training or experience is not 
necessary, and may even prove a han. 
dicap. For journalism on the elemen- 
tary or secondary school level is a de. 
vice the success or failure of which 
must be measured in terms of student 
and teacher growth. It has no voca- 
tional value whatsoever, but it may 
have great pre-vocational and avoca- 
tional as well as therapeutic value in 
shaping the personality of all the par- 
ticipants — administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, writers and readers; in short, 
the entire school community—to de- 
sired ends. If its influence is positive, 
it is successful; if negative, it is a fail- 
ure. Professional training or experi- 
ence may focus the sponsor’s atten- 
tion so exclusively on the product as 
to blind him to the procedure, which 
in this case is more important. 


FEW remarks by some of the 

teachers now taking the course 
outlined here must suffice to clinch the 
argument that such a course has value 
for them and is proving popular: One 
states: “I have used successfully sev- 
eral teaching devices suggested direct- 
ly and indirectly in the course. Special 
booklets and magazines you have lent 
me have been instrumental in generat- 
ing new ideas for our yearbook.” An- 
other: “The course has given me jour- 
nalistic standards for judging high 
school newspapers, has made me more 
critical-minded in my own reading of 
the daily paper, and has aided me in 
teaching composition more effectively. 
This is the first course in methods 
which I have taken that is practical.” 


A third writes the instructor: “I 
find myself becoming more interested 
in my own magazine than I ever was 
before. I feel that I can come to class 
with my problems and the instructor 
will help me solve them. The fact that 
you are faculty adviser of a school 
newspaper makes you better fitted as 
an instructor, for you know just where 
the pitfalls in the work are. Besides, 
you bring actual experience from your 
class room to us. I look forward with 
pleasure to each session.” 
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With The Press Associations 


(Continued from Page 17) 


T. Hurlbut, adviser to The Quill, El- 
lenville, N. Y., High School, was in 
charge of the meeting. 


Naming “The Seven C’s of News- 
paper Work” as Chart, Captain, Crew, 
Cargo, Company, Compass and Course, 
Mr. Wise continued to advise the 
ninety-eight students, representing ten 
schools, about the best methods to fol- 
low in the development and organiza- 
tion of their high school papers. 


Before the business meeting, in 
charge of Miss Doris Wilhelm of El- 
lenville, president of the Duso Press 
Association for 1937-38, Mr. Wallace 
H. Strevell, supervising principal of 
the Ellenville High School, welcomed 
the delegates. 


At the close of the morning session, 
members of the Association were guests 
of the Ellenville staff at a banquet at 
the Wayside Inn, where editors of the 
various schools spoke briefly on the 
phase of newspaper work that had in- 
terested them most since the beginning 
of their careers in that field. They 
were entertained by a comedy-duo and 
then returned to the Ellenville High 
School for the afternoon session. 

The second speaker of the day was 
Mr. Adolph Schabel of the Schuyler 
High School in Albany, who addressed 
the delegates on “Illustrating the 
School Paper with Student-Made 
Cuts.” Briefly he described methods 
of improving the appearance of all 
types of printed and mimeographed 
papers and showed the way rubber 
mats could be made from photographic 
plates. 

At the end of his address, the group 
divided for round-table discussions, led 
by students from the member schools 
of the Association and then spent an 
enjoyable hour in the auditorium with 
a tea-dance and specialty numbers fea- 
tured from the cast of the operetta, 
“Don Alonzo’s Treasure.” 

The Duso Press Association was or- 
ganized at Liberty, N. Y., in 1933. The 
present officers include: President, 
Doris Wilhelm of Ellenville, editor-in- 
chief of The Quill; vice-president, 
Harry Passow, editor of The Comment 
in Liberty, and secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Miriam Felshaw, faculty adviser of the 
Liberty Comment. The spring meeting 
of the Association will be held at 
Kingston and at that time officers for 
1938-39 will be elected. 

Schools represented at the fall meet- 
ing included Eldred, Narrowsburg, 
Liberty, Livingston Manor, Kerhonk- 
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son, Monticello, Middletown, Kingston, 
Woodridge and Ellenville. 
—Dorothy T. Hurlbut, 
Adviser, The Quill, Ellenville, N. Y., 
High School. 


. £ F£ 
NEW JERSEY 
oe Elementary School Press Ad- 


visers Association met at Atlantic 
City in connection with the annual 
convention of the teachers of the state. 
About two hundred advisers and prin- 
cipals attended the meetings which in- 
cludes speeches by Professor Charles 
L. Allen, director of the Department 
of Journalism, Rutgers University; 
Miss G. L. Turner of Abington, Pa., 
High School; Charles F. Troxell, 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, 
and others. Mrs. Anna Hake of the 


Massachusetts Avenue School, Atlantic 
City, was in charge of the meeting. 
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PALMERTON’S (PA.) FIRST 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


F chest onl 250 represent- 
atives of seventeen school papers 
in Berks, Carbon, Lehigh, Northamp- 
ton and Schuylkill Counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, met on Friday, November 19, in 
the Stephen S. Palmer High School in 
Palmerton for their first regional press 
meeting. Prof. Dale H. Gramley, head 
of the department of journalism at Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Pa., was 
the principal speaker in the opening 
general session. His topic was “News- 
paper Hoaxes and Frauds.” 


Greetings were extended to the dele- 
gates by Dr. J. N. Roeder, superintend- 
ent of Palmerton Schools, by D. W. 
Denniston, principal of the high school, 
and by Jeanne Noll, editor-in-chief of 
The Mirror, Palmerton High School’s 
publication. J. W. Beattie, adviser of 
The Mirror, was in charge of the 
meeting. 


Immediately following the general 
session, the advisers and staffs met in 
round-table conferences on various 
phases of school newspaper work. 
Leaders in these sectional meetings 
were members of the staffs of three 
college publications: The Brown and 
White of Lehigh University, The Bel- 
fry of the Moravian College for Wom- 
en, and The Comenian of the Mora- 
vian College for Men. 

A meeting of advisers represented at 
the meeting resulted in the formation 
of a Five-County Scholastic Press Asso- 


ciation with J. W. Beattie as president. 
Other officers elected were: Miss Elsie 
M. Berger, adviser of The Red and 
White, Fleetwood High School, vice- 
president; Miss Gene T. Fister, adviser 
of The Ku-Hi-Nu, Kutztown High 
School, secretary, and L. B. Richards, 
adviser of The Leni-Lenapian, Lehigh- 
ton High School, treasurer. Plans were 
made for the next meeting to be held 
in Lehighton High School on April 5, 
1938. 


In the evening the delegates were 
entertained by a dance in the Palmer- 
ton High School gymnasium. 

Schools represented at the confer- 
ence were: Lehighton, Catasauqua, 
Slatington, Schuylkill Haven, Naza- 
reth, Mauch Chunk, Oley, Fleetwood, 
Kutztown, Summit Hill, Fmaus, Birds- 
boro, Pottsville, Weatherly, Packerton, 
Frackville and Palmerton. 


—J. W. Beattie, 
Adviser, The Mirror, Stephen S. Palm- 
er High School, Palmerton, Pa. 
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Editorials 


(Continued from Page 21) 


in books is the wisdom of the ages. A 
child who has books as his constant 
companion can face the world with 
poise, self-confidence, and self-respect 
because in his reading he has lived the 
lives of many people and has derived 
from their experiences, a knowledge of 
life. This child goes out into the world 
more fully equipped to meet the strug- 
gles of life than the youth who has 
read but little. 


As Emerson so wisely wrote, “Many 
times the reading of a book has made 
the future of a man.” 


The men who were the leaders of 
their time realized the importance of 
books and deemed them a necessity to 
the life of every individual. 

Napoleon said, “Show me a family 
of readers and I will show you the 
people who rule the world.” 


Henry Ward Beecher remarked, “A 
library is not a luxury but one of the 
necessities of time.” 


Shakespeare exclaimed, “Come take 
choice of all my library and so beguile 
sorrow.” 

One of the greatest tributes to books 
was written by the famed Christopher 
Morley who wrote, “When you sell a 
man a book you don’t sell just twelve 
ounces of paper and ink and glue, you 
sell him a whole new life. Love and 
friendship and humor and ships at sea 
at night—there’s all heaven and earth 
in a book, a real book.” 
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Letters from the Members 


We Take Our Bow 


We send this letter in appreciation 
of your valuable criticisms and sugges- 
tions for improving our Yearbook. We 
also wish to thank you for the honor 
you have bestowed upon our high 
school by placing our book in Medal- 
ist class. It is with high hopes and 
a feeling of assurance that we shall 
again enter the Yearbook. 


E. S.—N. Y. 


Thank You 


We wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for all your Association has 
done for our Yearbook. We feel that 
the improvements shown in our paper 
in the last two years are due in a great 
extent to your annual analyses of the 
publication. If there is any way in 
which we can co-operate with your 
Association, we should be glad if you 
would let us know. 


J. E—Pa. 


The Review Scores 


The Review, we feel, has been in- 
valuable to us, and ideas received from 
it played a vital part in pulling us from 
a rating of four to a first-place with 
two All-Columbian awards in one year. 
We hope our contribution to its pages 
will be in keeping with the high stand- 
ards of your publication. 


C. H.—N. C. 


Beautiful 


I am missing the beautiful numbers 
of The School Press Review—I think 
because our manager is new and hasn’t 
yet sent in our membership fees. We 
shall see to that right away. 

S. T.—Ia. 


On Reference 
The Librarian of Teachers College 


referred me to you for copies of high 
school literary magazines. We publish 
such a magazine, and, as I have the 
supervision of the literary content, I 
should like very much to know what 
others are doing in this field. Our ex- 
changes seem very inadequate. If you 
have this material, when and where 
may I see it? 
B. H.—N. Y. 
A complete file of outstanding 
school publications of all types 
were placed in the office of Dr. E. 


K. Fretwell, professor of educa- 
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tion at Teachers College, for use 
during the 1937 summer session. 
Plans are now under way to place 
a set of the leading publications in 
the Library of Teachers College 
to be renewed each year from the 
annual contest entries. It is im- 
possible for the Association to 
keep a complete file of publica- 
tions. There is not room enough 
in the office to hold them. We do 
keep current issues on file, how- 
ever, and they are available for 
any one who wishes to make use 
of them. The office of the Asso- 
ciation is open daily from 2 to 5 
p. m. and on Saturdays from 10 
a. m. to 1 p. m. Special arrange- 
ments may be easily made for 
other hours which may be more 
convenient. Telephone Universi- 
ty 4-3200, Extension 657 and the 
office will be open for you and 
the material you need placed at 
your disposal.—Ed. 
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Convention Plans 


We are planning to send a big dele. 
gation to the next convention in March. 
A girl came into the office this morn. 
ing and said she was going to save 
her money and try to make the trip, 
Four are already signed up definitely 
to go. 

A. S.—Mad. 
This is not the first report of 
its kind we have received. The 

Fourteenth Annual Convention is 

going to be a big one if all early 

reports are to be considered as 
indicative of general sentiment. 

The dates are March 10-11-12, 

1938.—Ed. 


First Time 


Although we have been a member 
of the Association for several years 
this will be the first time we have been 
able to consider sending a delegate to 
the Convention. Please send along the 
literature of the Association and full 
information concerning the Conven 


tion. R. W.—Pa. 


Ohio Group Meets 


HE Journalism Association of 

Ohio Schools held its Fourteenth 
Annual Convention at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Friday and Satur- 
day, November 5-6. The Reserve Rec- 
ord, Western Reserve Academy, Hud- 
son, Ohio, issued a Special Convention 
Issue covering and commemorating 
the event which was attended by nearly 
seven hundred delegates. Answering 
the question, “Why This Issue?”’, they 
replied, “. . . to bring you latest and 
most complete news of .. .” the Con- 
vention and added that “The Reserve 
Record is a_ bi-weekly, five-column 
paper, published as an extra-curricular 
project by academy students.” Mr. 
LaRue W. Piercy, adviser to The Rec- 
ord, president of the Ohio Association, 
organized and presided over the Con- 
vention. 


19 Years Old 


Junior Hi-Life has begun its nine- 
teenth year with an interested and en- 
thusiastic staff. We have found your 
score sheet which you sent us last May 
to be of great help. We appreciate 
your criticisms and suggestions. Of 
course we are delighted that we won 
first place and we are working toward 
a Medalist rating in the contest to be 


held in March. W. T.—Ark. 
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cAnnouncing are 


| a 


Magazine-Newspaper Contest 

of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
OPEN TO ALL SCHOOLS AND PUBLICATIONS 


1938 Contest Rules 


Magazines and newspapers, printed, typed, mimeo- at reduced rates, and a subscription to The School 
graphed, multigraphed, hand written or otherwise pub- Press Review, official journal of the C. S. P. A., begin- 
lished may be entered in the Contest provided they are ning with the April, 1938, issue carrying complete 
the work of students. reports of the Fourteenth Annual Contest and Conven- 
Entries must be made on a special Form provided for tion and list of placings and awards. te 
the purpose. Extra copies on application. If acknowledgment of the receipt of the publication is 
O blicati \ Sire ae desired, enclose self-addressed postal card. 

ee a y . NEWSPAPERS will submit two copies of each issue 
Form. os ae , from the first issue after the Easter, 1937, holidays 
Special editions—editions other than the regular issue through the last issue before the Christmas, 1937, holi- 
—will not be judged in the Contest. days. Elementary schools, four copies of each issue. 
Mail publications flat. Affix to package an envelope . MAGAZINES will submit two copies of each issue 
carrying first class postage in which Entry Form and from the first issue after the Easter, 1937, holidays 
fees (check or money order—do not send cash) are through January, 1938. Elementary schools, four cop- 
included. Inclusion of Entry Form with package of ies of each issue. 
papers makes expensive first class mail. . The announcement of placements will be made during 
The fee for each publication is four dollars ($4). This the annual Convention, March 10, 11, 12, 1938; the 
includes membership in the Association, rating of the rating sheets, membership certificates and awards will 
publication, membership certificate, publication “aids” be mailed to the members after the Convention. 
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DEADLINES: Newspapers—January 15, 1938; Magazines—February 5, 1938. 
TRY TO MAKE THE “ALL-COLUMBIAN” LIST 
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One Publication Is Selected in Each Classification For Outstanding Excellence in the Following Fields 
(Elementary Publications Excepted) 
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NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 
Typography Typography 
Heads. General Layout. 
News Stories. Stories and Essays. 
Editorials. Editorials. 
Sports. Verse. 
Features (General). Features (General). 
Creative Literary Work (other than features). Creative Literary Work (other than features). 
Advertising. Art—lIllustrations. 


AWARDS: MEDALIST (a gold medal for publications of distinction); Gold, Silver, Bronze miniature 
plaques for first, second, third places; Certificates. 
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Announcement of Ratings—at Fourteenth Annual Covention—March 10, 11, 12, 1938. 
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For Convention Announcements and Further Information, Write 


TGITAL 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City 
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Aids To Better School Publications 


These “aids” have been prepared by advisers and other school publications 
authorities to give practical assistance to the staffs of magazines and newspapers in 
the problems they meet in writing, making up and printing their papers. Published 
at cost for members of the C. S. P. A. and at a slight advance for non-members. 


1. OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK 
2. PROOFREADERS’ CARDS 


3. SPECIMEN HEADLINE 
SCHEDULE CHARTS 


PRIMER OF SCHOOL NEWS. 


PAPER TECHNIQUE 


15c to Members; Others, 25c 
5c to Members; 6 for 25c 
(same price to non-members) 


50c to Members; Others 75c 


15¢c to Members; Others, 25c 


Other “Aids” Are in the Course of Preparation. 


The steel dies bearing the official seal of membership in the Association are 
available for members at 50c. All “aids” will be mailed upon receipt of remittance. 


Address: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Associaton 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 


“THE PUBLIC BE PLEASED” 
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Colonial Line Triple Screw 19-Knot Steel-Hulled Steamships “Arrow” and “Comet” 


The SMART Way 
is the SAVING Way 


Talking Movies, Tempting Meals, Warm Staterooms 
for One or Two Persons, $1 up 


Leave Pier 11, North River, (near Cortlandt 
Street Subway), 6 P. M. 


BArclay 7-1800 


BOSTON 
AND BACK 


$9.29 
PROVIDENCE 


AND BACK $4.00 


(Cabin Berth Included) 


OLONIAL 
LINE 


“Inland Water Route” 





